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THE LABOUR PARTY 


NATIONAL 
ORGANISING STAFF 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 

the post of DISTRICT WOMAN 

ORGANISER for Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 


The District Woman Organiser 
will be responsible for the 
supervision and development of 
women’s organisation in the area, 
under the direction of the Chief 
Woman Officer. Applicants must 
have experience of the work of 
Women’s Sections, Advisory 
Councils, etc. Application forms 
and information as to conditions 
of employment should be obtained 
from the Chief Woman Officer, 
Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1, by 
February 28th. 


Mr. W. O. Jounson, 1, Castle Terrace, 
Penrith, Cumberland. 

Mr. R. Lewis, 1, The Crescent, Lang- 
with Junction, Mansfield, Notts. 

Mr. G. BaskeRviLLE, The Village, 
Bridestowe, Devon. 

Ald. J. P. Bensteap, Woodstock, Dover- 
court, Essex. 

Coun. J. K. Fox, J.P., 30-32, Tentercroft 
Street, Lincoln. — 

Mr. J. ANDERSON, 74, Crosby Row 
Estate, London, S.E.1. 

Mr. H. Finn, 16, Lea View House, 
London, E.5. 

Mr. H. B. Oppy, Springfield House, 
Sandwell Road, West Bromwich. 

Rev. S. J. Wem, Kirton Rectory, Kirton, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Mr. J. Rospertson, 23, Ross Crescent, 
Tranent, East Lothian. 

Mrs. M. WruiaMs, 99, Hill Street, 
Glasgow, C.3. 

Mr. J. C. Tram, 20, Cowcaddens 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


POLITICAL 
REGISTRATION 
AGENT 


WANTED for the PARLIA- 
MENTARY DIVISION OF 
BURNLEY. 


Salary in accordance with scale. 
Applicants must be members of 
the Labour Party and hold the 
Agents’ Diploma in Electoral Law 
and Organisation. Applications, 
Stating age, experience, trade 
union and Labour Party connec- 
tions and qualifications for the 
position, to reach the N.U.D.A.W. 
Central Office, Oakley, 122 
Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester, 14, not later than Satur- 
day, 26th February, 1944, 
envelopes to be endorsed ‘‘Regis- 
tration Agent.” 


EST. 1920 


February, 1944 
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The Speaker’s Conference 


The long-heralded Speakers’ Confer- 
ence on Redistribution, the Franchise 
and the Conduct and Methods of Elec- 
tion was agreed to by the House of 
Commons on 1st February following an 
explanatory speech by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. 

The terms of reference are:— 

“To examine and, if possible, submit 
agreed resolutions on the following 
matters : 

(a) Redistribution of seats; 

(b) Reform of the franchise, both 
Parliamentary and Local Govern- 
ment; 

(c) Conduct and _ costs 
mentary elections; 

(d) Methods of election. 

The Speaker will, of course, select 
the members of his committee and 
these, as on. previous occasions, will in- 
clude members of the Upper Chamber. 
Representation is, however, likely to be 
proportionate to the strength of Parties 
in Parliament, and Labour, therefore, 
will be better represented than in the 
last “Conference.” 

In the last war the Coalition did not 
leave this matter to the fifth year of 
the war. The Committee was set up in 
August, 1916. It held altogether 26 
sittings (the first on 12th October of 
that year) and reported on January 
27th, 1917. 

If the same expedition is made the 
Speaker’s report could be expected at 
the end of June next. This, of course, 
does not mean’a scheme of Redistri- 
bution for that date, for any actual 


of Parlia- 


scheme of Redistribution is the work 
of Boundary Commissioners set up 
after the Report is accepted—or of a 
permanent Commission as suggested by 
the Home Office Committee on War- 
time Elections, which matter would 
tequire legislation. 

Now that the Conference is launched. 
one may treat the speeches in the: 
debate with scant attention. Even Mr. 
Morrison’s comment, careful though it 
was, leaves the Conference free to do its: 
job. We shall await the result with 
interest and not a little concern. 

But our concern at the moment is to» 
know just what proposals the Labour 
representatives will put up. What is: 
Labour’s policy for Electoral Reform? 

Before coming to that, however, we 
should like a question in the House to 
make clear that this Conference will 
deal with the Corrupt and _ Illegal 
Practices Acts. 

The last Speaker’s Conference had 
doubts whether its terms of reference 
permitted it even to deal with candi- 
dates’ election expenses. We note, 
however, a change of wording which 


may make all the difference. The 
words now used are “conduct and 
costs,’ besides “method.” The words 


previously used were “method 
and the manner in which the costs 
Duthd, & oles should be borne.” Yet we 
should like to be sure. 

How far amateurs in these subjects 
go astray is illustrated by the “Daily 
Herald” leader of 2nd February which, 
arguing on population and electorate 
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basis for constituencies, told its readers 
that the last Speaker’s Conference took 
a 70,000 electorate basis as a minimum 
for a Parliamentary seat. It did 
nothing of the kind. It took a popula- 
tion basis—a vastly different thing— 
with a reservation for certain boroughs 
of over 50,000 population. 


* * * 


Now we are ready for that scrap. 
Yes, just what is Labour’s policy on 
Electoral Reform? 


We have said elsewhere that Labour’s 
policy is made by Conference. Very 
well, trace Conference decisions back 
40 years and all one gets is a series of 
unimportant, scrappy and even con- 
tradictory Friday’s resolutions. 


The N.E.C. has never once reported 
or presented an adequate policy on this 
important matter. Conference has had 
no lead and no chance, to approve, form 
or frame a policy. And the Speaker’s 
Conference will have almost finished 
its work before the Labour Party Con- 
ference meets. 


This would have been all very well 
had there been no warning, but this 
journal has hammered at the matter 
again and again, and we presented the 
basis of a policy, accepted in the main 
by candidates and agents alike, 
fourteen years ago. And we’ve kept its 
memory green in abundant issues of 
the’ “L.0.” 

Now we are well aware that “top 
shop” has, closeted away, proposals 
that seem twin brothers to our own. 
Indeed, they are mostly our own chicks, 
but we won’t quarrel over parentage, 
though ours were born and grown up 
long before the others broke the shell. 

The above-mentioned proposals have, 
we understand, long, long ago been 
accepted (except for certain very minor 
matters) as a basis for a Party policy, 
or even as a complete Party policy. 
Then why no report, no publicity, no 
discussion outside the office? 

Does the N.E.C. hold that Electoral 
Reform is not for the Movement; that 


the accumulated experience of thou- — 


sands counts for nothing in formulat- 
ing changes; or that the Speaker’s Con- 
ference is so unimportant that the 
advising of Labour’s representatives 
can be left to officers working without 
any guidance or inkling as to the will 
of the rank and file? 


Would it not be better for the N.E.C. 
to clear up this matter, prepare a de- 
tailed report, and fight in the future 
for any reforms we cannot get now? 


LABOUR PARTY ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party will be held (p.v.) at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
from Monday, May 29, to Friday, 
June 2. 

The Party Constitution and Standing 
Orders are due for revision, and the 
National Executive Committee will 
submit a number of amendments. 
Affiliated societies are entitled to sub- 
mit any amendments they consider 
desirable. 

It is proposed to devote a full day to 
questions affecting Party Finance and 
Organisation. 


The Late J. W. French 


We are asked to announce that so 
many kind letters and resolutions of 


_sympathy have been received by Mrs. 


French that, in present circumstances, 
it is impossible to make individual 
acknowledgment. 

Mrs. French wishes to thank the 
writers, and we are sure each and all 
will understand. 


We are reminded that in our refer- 
ence to the Clay Cross Division last 
month apropos the sad deaths of 
George Ridley, M.P., and John French, 
we omitted to mention the late Alf. 
Holland, M.P., a good and noble local 
pioneer, who also represented this Divi- 
sion for a short twelve months and died 
in its service. 


We extend our deep-felt sympathy 
to Councillor Jas. A. Hutchison and 
Mrs. Hutchison, of Gateshead, on the 
loss of their only son, James, who was 
recently killed on active service. Coun- 
cillor Hutchison is secretary to the 
Gateshead Labour Party and Trades 
Council. Comrades who lose like this 
carry a wound that is only hidden by 
work, and maybe only healed by the 
later triumph of their ideals. The co- 
operation and energy ef other workers 


is necessary to this. It is up to Gates- 
head! 
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Additional Candidatures 


CUMBERLAND: Whitehaven.—Mr. Frank 
Anderson, M.P., R.C.A., Red Gables, 
Clough Grove, Whitefield, Man- 
chester. 

SoMERSET: Taunton.—Mr. V. J. Collins, 
D.L.P., 91, Minchenden Crescent, 
London, N.14. 


Candidatures Withdrawn 


CorNnwaLL: Camborne. — J. J. H. 
Moses. 

Hants.: Bournemouth.—A. Bain. 

Lancs.: Saltord South.—Frank Ander- 
son. Southport: R. Carrington 
Willis. Lonsdale: N. L. Nevison. 

WARWICKSHIRE: King’s Norton.—Mrs. 
E. Pakenham. 

YORKSHIRE: York.—Tom Gillinder. 


CALENDARS 


Except for the usual excellent wall 
or mantelpiece calendar issued by our 
printers, the Blackfriars Press Ltd., we 
have received this year only one, i.e., 
that issued by the Newport Labour 
Party. The latter is the usual bold and 
effective royal quarto hang-up for 
kitchen, sitting-room or office, of which 
1,000 have been disposed of. Surely 
this is an effective and subtle advertise- 
ment and reminder of our Party that 
could be more generally adopted. We 
ought not to let all our pre-war subtle- 
ties pass for lack of energy and enter- 
prise. 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


An unusual educational and propa- 
ganda enterprise is the issue in the 
East Ham North Division by W. 
Stewart Rainbird, the agent, of a page 
or two of “Questions and Answers” 
from time to time. The questions are 
intended to be those which an inter- 
ested but doubting enquirer might 
make concerning our Party and its 
policy. The “answers” are intended to 
extinguish the doubt and bring the 
Thomas in. 

This is a laudable but very difficult 
task to essay. Some of the answers we 
ourselves would put in a different way 
and we can think of lots of doubts yet 
to be dealt with. No. 2 is an improve- 
ment on No. 1. Mr. Rainbird is never 
short of ideas and presently we think 
we shall see forged a very effective 
propaganda weapon. 


PETROL 


Several recent letters from  cor- 
respondents in country Divisions testify 
to the hampering effects of petrol 
restrictions on Party work, and parti- 
cularly on that of running and keeping 
contact with units in country districts. 

Presumbably, at a General Election 
some releases of petrol would take 
place, though we ‘have no authority for 
saying so, and no knowledge of the 
matter having been discussed. There 
are, however, in the motor trade, strong 
rumours of possible relaxations, and we 
have it on the authority of more than 
one that “there is plenty of petrol in 
the country.” Certainly we know of 
one case of a trader never now short 
who was asked by the Board to stock 
more. 

We are of the opinion that the hard- 
ship to Local Parties and the injury to 
the Party’s machine and membership 
has gone on long enough. Cannot 
something be done about it? 

If Parties and Federations pressed 
this matter without delay we feel cer- 
tain something could be done, profer- 
ably through central representation by 
the Party to the Board or, alternatively, 
if needs be, by Parties and Federations 
bombarding the Board—not the local 
officers. 

The country could now afford an 
adequate ration for each constituency 
Party, based for preference on its acre- 
age, plus additions for type of car. The 
total for all Parties would be but a 
drop in the ocean of the country’s daily 
consumption. Are we too timid to ask, 
or too defeatist to want to do our work? 

The man who moves a resolution on 
this subject at the next meeting of his 
Party or Federation and gets the 
organisation to act vigorously in this 
matter will deserve our thanks. 

After all, times are changing, the 
hour is approaching. Why on earth 
shouldn’t we kick at last at enforced 
inaction? Do, please, get busv. 


Next month.—Reports and balance 
sheets. We thank those secretaries who 
have already favoured us with their 
accounts and promise them attention 
in our next issue. 


Our second article on “What sort of 
an Election” is unfortunately crushed 
out from this issue. 
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Local Labour Newspapers and 
Election Sheets in Relation to 
Paper Control 


A phase of Government control 
which perhaps has not troubled us very 
much so far is being borne in upon us 
by the approach of a General Election 
and the necessity for increase in all 
forms of political activity. 

Paper is controlled by the Govern- 
ment and no new publication may be 
started without consent, which is ex- 
tremely difficult to get and would be 
withheld unless the publication was 
deemed necessary in furtherance of the 
war effort. The insidious possibilities 
of this situation should be clear to all. 

But paper is the raw material for 75 
per cent. of all the activities needed 
to turn out a Government, to popu- 
larise a policy alternative to the Gov- 
ernment’s own, or with which to suc- 
cessfully accomplish the preliminaries 
and actual work of an election. 

Ever since the war began we have 
been astounded at how, despite the 
alleged shortage, anybody with a hate 
pamphlet could get paper; how, despite 
the ban on new publications, all sorts 
of publications by foreign governments 
have come along. Profusely and ex- 
travagantly printed war issues have 
come our way. Is the shortage quite 
as has been pretended, or is it that 
publications that suit the Government’s 
purpose can have paper and the others 
must go without? 

There is an implication in this matter 
of profound importance to Labour. If 
the Labour and Co-operative Move- 
ments now want paper for their cus- 
tomary pre-election local journals and 
some rather important chains of 
journals, are they going to ‘get it? 

There is an ugly side to the fact that 
the Government has the power to grant 
paper facilities to its friends and refuse 
them to Movements of which it dis- 
approves. We don’t trust the Govern- 
ment on this score, for there is always 
an easy getaway by alleging that this 
or that is necessary to the war effort. 
Why even a collection of Churchill’s 
speeches (leaving out the pre-1940 ones) 
might come under that head, or some- 
thing even worse, as a preliminary to 
an election. 

It is time that Labour staked out its 


claims. Surely every Party that pre- 
vious to. the war published a news- 
sheet or election sheet desires to do so 
again? Are we not accepting defeat- 
ism on this score and assuming that it 
is hopeless to expect paper? We advise 
a fight on this matter. 

It is a fact that local Labour news- 
papers, many of which suspended pub- 
lication in the early stages of the war, 
have actually saved the country a huge 
quantity of paper. Is that sacrifice to 
be taken advantage of by denying 
re-publication now that a General 
Election looms ahead and revival of 
these suspended journals is essential in 
the interests of an alternative Govern- 
ment? 

Labour folk who are interested in 
these local publications, and election 
agents whose Parties previously pub- 
lished election news-sheets (yes, and 
others, too), ought to lose no time now 
in considering re-publication. As a 
preliminary, it is necessary to consult 
the printer and quite probably to pre- 
pare statistics of former usages and 
quantities. 

We don’t think Labour should accept 
statements that the revival of their 
paper is impossible. Quite probably 
there is a big national case to be pre- 
sented. Would it not be wise for Head 
Office to get in touch with all Parties 
who formerly published a_ journal 
and enquired as to the possibility or 
arrangements for republication? To 
such list should be added the election 
sheets. 

Anyone desirous of looking up and 
confirming how important a part of 
Labour’s armoury such papers at one 
time comprised should refer to Nos. 
199 and 200 of the “L.O.” There we 
published nearly complete lists of 
Labour’s local newspapers. Some of 
these had circulation of 20,000 copies 
a month (nearly a quarter of a million 
a year). 

Are we content to be silenced, to 
forego our chance of educating the 
millions and march into the fight 
hampered and hindered while our 


opponents have the plenty? We hope 
not. 


: 
: | 
] 


| 
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HOW TO GET THOSE 
WHOM WE WANT 
INTO THE PARTY 


Third Article 


So far we have said a good deal about 
national publicity of membership and 
regarding national efforts to put the 
whole question of membership on a 
better, bigger and higher plane. 

But that is only one side of the ques- 
tion. A deep responsibility rests on 
local Parties in this matter and, given 
some measure of reconstruction effort 
from above on broader and clearer 
lines, the locals have their part to play. 

Membership functioning zs carried 
on in many notable instances on true 
and democratic lines. Political health 
prevails here and, despite the common 
lowness of subscriptions (remembering 
pre-war values), poverty hardly exists, 
nor inaction. 

That to some persons would suggest 
that there is no need to look at the 
whole question again nationally, nor 
to adopt the publicity methods we 
have suggested. 

Yet, after all, the big Parties are the 
exception. There are few that haven't 
fallen away somewhat, but more of 
those that once possessed big member- 
ships, and no longer have them. This 
can be explained, and mostly it is 
because of the war, though there are 
others who fell before; and the out- 
standing fact is that big membership 
Parties have always been a _ small 
minority. 

* * * 

The first essential to a new approach 
to membership among local Parties 
seems to be to get away from the pos- 
sessive sense. It is “our” Party, of 
course; but what does “our” mean? 
When we speak of “our” members or 
membership doesn’t the inflection often 
suggest “our” Party has members as a 
sort of appanage. They are not really 
of the élite but an outside rank and 
file, even, maybe, the untouchables. 

We shall never make membership 
grow or last until we have solved the 
problem of bringing the mass in. as 
functioning units. We may build up 
even big membership without solving 


this problem, but there is a saturation 
point, and it is reached when we can 
no longer find collectors, or “carry’’ or 
cater for the members because of lack 
of workers. Saturation doesn’t occur 
if those members function, 

This big membership problem can 
only be solved by and in Local Parties 
themselves. Nor do we suggest that 
political consciousness must be born 
in all members to induce them to 
function. Political consciousness is a 
growth to be fostered and trained. It 
is not a sixth sense, with our country- 
men, at any rate, and, curiously, there 
are lots of our comrades with this sense 
fully developed whose functioning is a 
nuisance; certainly not what we’d like 
it to be. 

By a coincidence we publish this 
month a report of a forward movement 
at Reading where precisely the methods 
we would advise are being adopted to 
make members function. Members are 
pressed (and we mean that word and 
there’s a wise way of doing it) to do 
some little for the Party each month. 
And, oh, what a world of work there is 
to be done, but so little if done by 
many. Party tasks are divisible and 
they vary from trifling tasks and little 
local jobs to heavy responsibilities. 

But if all are enlisted; if the little 
asked for is explained, set out and 
pressed for, offers come in. That is the 
Reading way, but it’s not new. It’s one 
we put forward in the first issue of the 
“L.Of You can have a copy of No. 1 
for 5d., post free! 

“We've tried it!” Of course, you 
have. Have we said the first dose would 
put the Party right? Our point is that 
the job of making members function 
is the first essential to re-born numbers 
and to great membership. 

Our contention is that this method 
has succeeded in places. Every really 
flourishing Party has succeeded only 
by steadily harnessing its membership 
so that it carries itself and becomes the 
great reservoir for service and success. 


One may think of this matter in 
snowball terms. Every single offer 
made and accepted means one more to 
pass on the same inspiration to others. 
If the job is membership-getting 1t 
means one more missionary who’s 
bound to make a convert some time. 
That’s two and we start again. 

If the accepted job is collecting, say, 
off ten members, those are ten off your 
list of those to be “pressed.” If No. 1 
succeeds in making No. 2, there are 
two to “press” the rémaining nine. 

Please don’t tell us it doesn’t work 
out that way. We know. But it does 
work out another way and it is the 
little measure of success that encour- 
ages you, and the Party, and that pre- 
sently begins to teil. 

And if you don’t believe that con- 
stant asking for aid, and enlisting that 
aid, will in time bring about better 
Parties and better functioning, please 
write to the “Labour Organiser” about 
it and tell us your suggestion. 

For if Democracy must fight it must 
be in numbers and as a people. No led 
army can fight as these can, nor in 
numbers, nor in strength 

* * * 


Yet, if Party work and trifling tasks 
were all we needed the people for, 
would we not be a sad and sordid 
Party? 

Thank goodness that is not all. 
Fighting full as our pages sometimes 
are, we yet dare to call to mind that 
the Labour Party is a fellowship. We 
do scrap and no mistake about it. But 
how we hold together! 

We are not such fools as to sigh for 
the fellowship of pioneer days—to 
which a glamour is lent by distance. 
An abiding comradeship exists to-day 
in the Labour Party. Grab a comrade’s 
hand in Muckton or Tuckton, two 
hundred miles apart, and both know 
and understand, and differ and agree. 
A common kind. 

But never is this thing spoken of. 
Why don’t we advertise it? It is to the 
comradeship and companionship, the 
alluring altruism of our faith, that we 
call the people in. 

We wish more of this thought was 
abroad when we speak of membership. 
For it strikes a chord deep down in the 
human breast, and after the war, more 
so even than now, there will be a yearn- 
ing people to be spiritually fed. 

But, coming down to earth, we have 
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always insisted that a Party’s manifold 
social life could give abundant oppor- 
tunity for our display of all that and 
bring hope to the’ souls that need sus- 
tenance and company and comrade- 
ship. Yet how often is our social 
activity just business, a sordid profit- 
making concern run for that end. The 
customers come, the goods go; and 
there’s a profit of f£ s. d. 

That is not the object for which we 
have urged Parties to dance, to sing, 
to commune, to play cards, to see 
sights, to fete, to play, to ramble, walk, 
swim, cycle, travel, read, act, and all 
sorts of other things. 

Profit has not been our motive and 
Local Parties ought to banish profit as _ 
a first motive for their social enter- 
prises. In some Parties these things 
have reached such a stage, and become 
such a business, that a ‘few people only 
organise all these things and spend the 
surplus—devil a thought of member- 
ship or Democracy so long as the 
people pay. And they call that “keep- 
ing the people together’’! 

* * * 


Well, well, as Welshmen say, that 
ought to be altered. We don’t ask 
Parties not to consider profit and loss 
—profit will come with numbers and 
good management. 

But we do object to Party officers 
being mainly entertainment managers 
and letting the opportunities for mem- 
bership pass by. 

It will be hard work for some Parties 
to steady up, but we do feel that a 
Party’s prime concern in this matter is 
entertainment mainly for its own—and 
the “own” should be gradually. encour- 
aged to do some of the managing or 
entertaining. In a thousand members 
there is bound to be a really fine 
amount of talent, in two thousand twice 
as much. 

In some cases the process outlined 
above must come gradually, and total 
exclusion of outsiders is not what we 
seek. What we want is that our own 
ranks should be our first thought and 
that as we build our membership so 
we cater with their aid and for them 
first. Thus are the ranks cemented 
and the enemies and the envious would 
not share our joys. __ 

To the man who says it pays to cater 
for crowds of non-members we suggest 
that he arrange to systematically can-- 
vass each of them. Maybe he’ll be 
pleased at the result, but it will be all 
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to the good whether he succeeds or not. 
He'll come out convinced that we are 
right, and that a throng of happy 
Labour people is better than a throng 
of hall-hoppers, selfish sitters and 
opponents taking a rise out of our 
remissions and remissness. 

(This month’s article is not precisely 
what we promised. Wait till next 
month.) 


Increase the 
Subscriptions ! 


The following is the programme put 
before a recent conference of the 
Harrow D.L.P. We have not yet been 
apprised of its adoption, but we hope 
it was adopted, and that many more 
Parties will follow suit:— 

1. An increase in Individual Mem- 
bers’ Subscriptions from 1d. per week 
to 6d. per month. 

2. A levy on all members of 1/- in 
1944. 

3. An appeal to all sections of the 
Movement for funds. 

4. More money-raising efforts to be 
allocated for propaganda purposes. 

In arguing the case in a Memoran- 
dum to the Conference, the Secretary 
said :— 

“Why should Labour always be a 
poor Party? Why should Political 
Labour be poor and Industrial Labour 
comparatively rich? That we have 
always asked for pennies rather than 
shillings is probably the root of the 
whole matter. 

“We expect through the Labour 
Movement to create and build a New 
and Better World. How can we hope 
to achieve this when our finances are 
always low and we at times are finan- 
cially embarrassed? Often our schemes 
and propaganda have to be measured 
by our finances which is to the detri- 
ment of our work. 

“We want to build up a_ bigger, 
better and more vigorous Party. If we 
are to reform, to take an uplift gener- 
ally, we must give generously, and to 
ask in bold measures for that amount 
necessary to carry out our programmes. 
We shall have to budget for 1944 on a 
big scale and set ourselves a task that 
can be accomplished by strenuous 
effort.” 


SOME GOOD 
MEETING HANDBILLS 


Some samples of the most effective 
meeting handbills we have seen for 
some time are to hand from Middlesex 
Federation and the Harrow D.L.P., the 
secretary of both of which bodies is 
Councillor R. E. Wyatt, 55, Highmead 
Crescent, Wembley. 

The handbills are well-set examples 
of the printer’s art, printed in one 
colour on neutral tinted papers, some 
8yo, printed both sides and others 8vo. 
fly, printed four pages. 

The especial attraction to us is the 
agenda printed on inside pages. We 
note how music takes its p!ace—there 
is a Wembley and Edgware Labour’ 
Choir—and again interest ng personal 
notes following each speaker. 

We can imagine how the music and 
those notes interest and hold an 
audience, putting it in the right frame 
for listening eagerly to the speakers. 

We note that one meet.ng was inter- 
livened with a couple of films—fine 
educational work. The fourth page of 
one leaflet is printed with the songs to 
be sung and in another case with 
announcements of forihcoming meet- 
ings. 

Readers who would like to see these 
leaflets may borrow same from us on 
promise of prompt return, though we 
prefer that they should write Councillor 
Wyatt, as above, enclosing the usual 
courtesy in postage stamps. 


Local Government 


The Wembley Borough Party, which 
seems to have an exceptionally capable 
personnel, a feature which is typical of 
the “bedroom” constituencies surround- 
ing London, has issued the report of a 
sub-committee set up to consider the 
provisional proposals of the Labour 
Party regarding Local Government. 

While we haven’t space to go into 
this report in detail, we reflect that the 
document shows the wealth of intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of Local Government that was 
at hand in the ranks of Local Parties 
had the Party not chosen to somewhat 
rush this matter last year. But eight 
pages of close, though excellent, dupli- 
cating is rather a strain. We suggest 
that this document is worth printing 
and circulating to all Parties and 
Labour M.P.s. 
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PLANNING FOR VICTORY 
READING GETTING READY 


In urging our Party again and again 
to renew and enlarge its strength and 
activities for the coming struggle, the 
“L.O.” has not been insensible to the 
fact that the Local ‘Parties have a 
powerful part to play in getting ready 
and in equipping themselves for the 
epic struggle. 

While many Parties, we know, are 
getting ready and have already accom- 
plished quite a lot, the Reading Labour 
Party, so far as the evidence to hand 
shows, seems at the present to be lead- 
ing the field. This fine Party has in 
times past given evidence of its virility 
and enterprise, and what it is doing to- 
day will profoundly interest our 
readers. 

Reading’s great “Plan for Victory 
Campaign” began by a Conference on 
December 11th. This was no ordinary 
talking ‘Conference, but a forthright 
get-down-to-business affair on definite 
plans and with definite objectives. 

There was, of course, a financial pro- 
posal—to raise {1,000. But any Party 
can propose that. We are more con- 
cerned with the, methods and _ the 
accompanying plans. 

The great need of every Party is 
man-power. Reading is going to meet 
this by the establishment of the 
L.V.S.C.—Labour’s Voluntary Service 
Corps—and a really immense effort is 
being made to enrol the workers 
needed. The candidate himself has 
undertaken the supervision of this 
work. 

If one envisages for a moment what 
is needed by way of effort, in constant 
work (canvassing, visiting, collecting, 
attending and clerical) in order to 
couble a Party’s membership, to raise 
£1,000, and to revive every one and 
single of the Party’s activities and 
local parts, it will be realised that the 
L.V.S.C. is first and foremost the one 
objective that must be achieved, 

We gather that a Main Action Com- 
mittee has been set up. The Com- 
mittee is to be responsible for taking 
the initiative on behalf of the local 
Labour and Trade Union Movement 
and will organise Conferences, meet- 
ings (indoor and out) revive Ward 
Associations and Sections where not 


now operating, plan and put into effect 
schemes of publicity, double the 
Party’s individual membership, etc., 
and plan for the future—means where- 
by Labour’s Message may go into the 
homes of the people of Reading sys- 
tematically and effectively—month by 
month, 

The Plan is being operated to some 
extent in sections. There are separate 
committees and officers for the {£1,000 
Fund, for Conferences and meetings, 
for Publicity, and for the L.V.S.C., and 
these are getting down to business. 

Among other plans we note: 

“(a) The Party to aim at being in a 
position to employ a full-time deputy 
Secretary and Organiser, in addition 
to the General Secretary and Organiser. 

“(b) The Party to always keep in 
mind the desirability of having a full- 
time membership officer. 

“(c) At the earliest opportunity the 
Party to develop the Reading ‘Citizen’ 
so that at least one copy shall go into 
every home in the division. The 
paper to be brought bang right up to 
date and to be mainly a propaganda 
paper. 

“As an alternative, the Party should 
undertake to publish an entirely new 
journal, to be called the ‘Reading 
Labour Magazine’ or ‘Citizen.’ ” 

Thus the Reading Labour Party gets 
off the mark. We are satisfied they 
will succeed in their objectives, and we 
wish they joy of their successes. 

But who follows? All? Then 
PEO ilies 


(Concluded from page 12) 


a cheque for 187 weeks, which you will 
please note was {94 10s. Again thank- 
ing you for all you have done.—Yours 
faithfully, Gzorce H. Bowpen.” 

The above is copy of a letter re- 
ceived by agent R. H. Ley, of New- 
port. How much is done by local 
Labour officers to help the defenceless 
and oppressed will never be known. 
This is a striking case, and shows 
what Labour influence can do. Inci- 
dentally it shows the sort of injustices 
that are the common lot of the poor. 


ee 


— See Sa il 
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Some Hints on 
Appeals for Funds 


In a long experience we have seen 
probably thousands of circulars sent 
out to raise money for this or that 
excellent object. And the bulk of them 
-have struck us as poor amateur stuff 
foredoomed to failure, or only likely to 
hit a bull’s-eye one time in a hundred. 

The professional begging _ letter 
writer who fathered the stuff sometimes 
sent out would die of poverty instead 
of, as he mostly does, succeed in living 
in affluence. We might learn some- 
thing from his methods, and the out- 
standing lessons would be: (1) That it 
pays to study human nature; (2) that 
it pays to take pains; and (3) that it 
also pays to particularise, to be selective 
and to cater for individuals. 

An appeal, or: a begging letter,— 
there is no difference in essentials— 
ought to be a work of art. 

As in a well-drawn-up advertisement, 
and as the advertisement writers would 
tell you, action is only obtainable after 
attraction and interest. The first thing 
is the form of the appeal. 

Form may be printing or duplicating 
and attention to attractive form is 
essential to all appeals, even to a mere 
collecting sheet or card. In all 
humility we aver that the most effective 
collecting card we have ever handled 
was one we used 36 years ago. We 
started from zero, raised £70, and won 
a double-barrelled victory in the heart 
of Torydom. We treasure a copy 
to-day. 

Good printing or duplicating is 
essential Those smudgy, ill-typed and 
badly laid-out epistles don’t pay. Clean, 
well-folded and well-enveloped docu- 
ments are best, on tinted paper for pre- 
ference. 

* * * 

Appeals go out both to secretaries 
and individuals, for many Parties keep 
a little list of persons who can be 
tapped from time to time—tapped good 
but not too often let us suggest. Penny 
postage may suffice to organisations 
(not always), but we ourselves have 
always used letter rate for individuals 
and found it paid. ‘ 

The draftsmanship of an appeal is a 
job for experts. If you are not one, 


don’t be content with your first attempt. 
Read and re-read and try it on the 
missus or a frank friend. You'll hear 
here if it’s mutt. 

Remember: “Attraction, then inter- 
est, then appeal.” Nobody parts with 
money without reason. Therefore, you 
must tell your story truthfully. but 
powerfully, with evident self-conviction 
and sincerity. If you can’t tell the tale 
like that, get a friend to do it for you. 

After all, the matter of the circular 
is the hub of the whole affair. It is the 
grip that counts, and the grip holds on, 
merging into suggestion and request. 
No circular or begging letter should be 
long. It should end right at request 
with no more palaver—for there is the 
form and cheque to fill in—action! 

If successful, the circular (without 
being put aside to be re-read and de- 
cided upon at another time—or be for- 
gotten) leads direct to result. There is 
never a moment like the present, so 
never give a prospective donor too 
much trouble or time to repent, to 
procrastinate, or fall back to non-con- 
viction. Make things easy by having 
a loose form accompanying the circu- 
lar. Never, never require a donation 
form to be cut or torn out. That extra 
trouble may turn the scales and, singu- 
larly, many people like to keep intact 
an appeal to which they have re- 
sponded. A handy little slip suffices. 

* * * 


How many Parties cater for annual 
subscriptions paid automatically 
through the subscriber’s bank to the 
Party’s? Yet a form of order to this 
effect might be enclosed with certain 
appeals and to some persons. It assures 
a certain income and saves time and 
cost. It should be of a distinctive tint. 

Circulars, however, are never so good 
as personal letters. On one occasion 
we remember having over 50 letters 
separately typed rather than send a 
duplicated circular. The text was the 
same all through with very minor 
changes, and each was personally 
addressed and signed. 

Did it pay? My! After all, one 
good shot, and a bull’s-eye, is worth 
all the misses and the wasted powder 
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and shot. Careful aim gets bull’s-eyes; 
nothing else will. Yi 

The personal pull of a letter is im- 
portant; perhaps the Party isn’t always 
entitled to its advantages. Yet a per- 
son’s prestige has probably mostly been 
earned by Party work. One can always 
infuse a personal note and pull in a 
letter; but the same thing becomes un- 
desirable in a circular. Here the pull 
can sometimes be improved by co-sig- 
natories. 

We have always insisted that all col- 
lecting cards or sheets should be num- 
bered serially. The greatest care 
should be taken that all are returned. 
It is our business to see that all funds 
reach the object intended, both by 
Party and donors, and one card not 
returned is suspicious. 


Regretfully, we say that we know. 


that many secretaries, too, are careless 
about income. Cheques are hoarded, 
and even book entries postponed. 

Some secretaries are unaware that if 
the drawer of a cheque dies before pay- 
ment by the bank the latter will not 
honour the cheque. Any bank balance 
reverts to the deceased’s estate and the 
bank has no power to pay. We recently 
had an instance of the payee dying 
before clearance (the late George 
Ridley), so these things do happen, and 
We advise that all cheques should be 
promptly banked. 

* * * 

Prompt and proper acknowledgment 
is essential if one has an eye on the 
future or proper regard for the present. 
An off-hand acknowledgment through 
the penny post, sent at any old time, 
is not the way to instil respect for 
one’s methods or to encourage future 
gifts. : 

Give a clear and properly stamped 
receipt, and at once. We ourselves are 
still annoyed at an incident some 18 
months ago when our own quite sub- 
stantial donation to a certain organisa- 
tion was not acknowledged for many 
weeks, and then by penny post came 
an unstamped receipt for the item as 
a trade union affiliation fee. That in- 
cident is not the first nor even the last. 
Further, two gifts of collections of 
books (some we prized) sent to local 
organisations in the last year or so were 
never even acknowledged. In one in- 
stance, and in the one mentioned above, 
there were full-time organisers. 

_If you would encourage people who 
give to give again at some time one 


must have regard for human nature. 
A short letter of thanks is appreciated. 
by many; one needn’t be sloppy about 
it. Yet if one used a bit of personal 
pull it does seem curt to cut a donor 
off with a bald receipt sent by the 
cheapest post in an open envelope. 

The cynic and purist, of course, 
eschews all these methods. But, then, 
he is not the man to raise money, and 
never did. He only raises blisters— 
being one himself. 

Anyway, if money is to be raised, 
both the process and the pain of ex- 
traction change into pleasure when 
success follows the adoption of sound 
organisation and good business prin- 
ciples. 


Trade Unionism—What Every 
Worker Should Know, by the late 
Arthur Petch, a new edition of which 
has just been published by _ the 
National Council of Labour Colleges 
should be given a very wide circulation. 
In its 20 pages it gives an interesting 
summary not only of the history of 
the Trade Union Movement but a clear 
explanation of what a trade union is 
and what it sets out to achieve. Over 
35,000 copies of this pamphlet have 
already been circulated, but millions 
of trade unionists cannot yet have seen 
it. They ought to. 

The pamphlet costs 3d., by post 4d., 
or 2s. 6d. per dozen from the N.C.L.C., 
Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


A Job Well Done 


“I am writing to thank you very 
much for the interest you have taken 
in the fight for my Old Age Pension; 
the many times you have called at my 
house to know if I had received any 
news from my Approved Society; the 
many letters you have answered on my 
behalf must have taken quite a lot of 
your time. 

When you remember that I have been 
trying since January, 1940, therefore 
it meant a lot of correspondence be- 
tween you and the Society and myself. 
I can only say thank you very much 
for all that you have done which has 
resulted in my claim being paid from 
that date, 28th March, 1940. Last 
Saturday morning I received my 
pension book with two weeks’ money 
to draw, that meant 20/-; in the after- 
noon, much to my surprise, I received 

(Concluded on page 10) 
f 
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Which Policy and Which Pamphlets ? 


Apropos of the reference in an 
article last month by the late George 
Ridley, M.P., to new and old pamphlets 
being mixed together in literature 
stalls, a correspondent takes us up on 
the matter. 


He asks us to say which are the old 
pamphlets and whether the ones now 
coming out supersede the old ones. He 
speaks of the confusion as to which ex- 
press our policy and which do not, and 
asks if ‘“Labour’s Immediate Pro- 
gramme” still stands and can be quoted 
from. We confess to having received a 
poser. We can only be honest and 
answer that we do not know. 


Truth to tell Labour’s actions have 
for some years been more changeable 
than its policy. The actions of the 
Parliamentary Party, it should, how- 
ever, be remembered, are not neces- 
sarily to be taken as in accord with 
“Party Policy.” Party publications 
must accord with “policy” and the 
later in effect, and actually in practice, 
is derived from the decisions of Annual 
Conference. That policy may, there- 
fore, vary from year to year is our mis- 
fortune—and the pamphleteers’, too! 

* * * 


That policy wobbles in war-time is 
understandable. Why only in 1939 
we were roundly accusing the then 
Government of a policy leading to war. 
On March 7th, 1939, the Parliamentary 
Party tabled a motion, and took a 

third of the votes for it, condemning 

“the provision of immense armaments 
to further a dangerous and unsound 
foreign policy . . . in defiance of elec- 
tion pledges.” 

That seems to us to fix the war guilt 
all right, yet our men are quite happy 
(or are they?) in the company of some 
of the same villains to-day. That little 
bit about “election pledges,” however, 
sounds rich in view of later happen- 
ings. 

The fact is that Party literature can 
never be up-to-date for long i we 
change our opinions frequently, and on 
some matters we just don’t know where 
we stand, as on India, Conscription, 
the Liquor Traffic, Imperialism, and 
others. 

So far as we know the Party is still 
opposed to Conscription, military and 


industrial. We have before us a leaflet 
No, 87, published in May, 1939, saying 
We've got the men without Conscrip- 
tion.” The leaflet goes all out for the 
conscriptors; “one volunteer is worth 
ten pressed men”; “where’s\the need 
for Conscription;” “it isn’t the man in 
the street that needs to be conscripted, 
but the wealth of the rich, that the 
man in the street has to defend!” etc. 
* * * 

If that isn’t Labour policy to-day it 
still remains that of the writer. But 
we believe it cs Labour policy, too, for 
the last definite pronouncement was at 
the Southport Party Conference. Then 
the Right Hon. Herbert Morrison, 
M.P., with all his debating skill, carried 
the Conference to a huge majority in a 
resolution upholding the voluntary 
system and whole-heartedly condemn- 
ing the Government for the introduc- 
tion of conscription, “in spite of re- 
peated pledges.” 

We can understand our friend’s diffi- 
culty in distinguishing Party policy, 
and isolating it from the expediency 
of war-time, but we should contend 
that Party pamphlets do not reflect 
any great change. The soul of the 
Labour Party is still intact, though a 
part of the body may be in pawn. 

There is a difficulty, however, about 
policy which some speakers have 
mentioned to us. How far are Labour 
speakers expected to defend Coalition 
actions, to which Labour men have 
agreed, or even been participators, 
when those actions lie contrary to 
Labour policy? 

That is a bigger poser than our 
correspendent’s, but a bigger one lies 
just ahead. 

This matter relates to after-war plans 
made by the Coalition now, presumably 
in consultation or agreement with 


‘Labour Ministers. All such plans 


must by their very nature be com- 
promises, and the Beveridge affair was 
a sorry example. 

Well Labour folk will mostly keep 
their heads, and keep their principles. 
Though the danger of compromise in- 
creases as time goes on, we trust that 
the Conference’s handling of the situa- 
tion just mentioned will prove a pre- 
cedent. It is up to Local Labour 
Parties to make their voices heard. 
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THE TRUCE 


The increasing unpopularity of the 
Electoral Truce is borne witness to in 
several L.L.P. reports which are to 
hand. Private correspondence evidences 
the discontent even more, and there is 
abundant evidence that outside 
Labour’s ranks altogether there is a 
large volume of opinion which holds 
that the truce has outgrown the cir- 
cumstances for which it was created. 

Skipton gave the truce a jolt from 
which we think it will never com- 
pletely recover. We are content to let 
that leaven work, but we will say 
plainly that those who have helped 
most to kill the truce have been those 
most in its favour, and with most to 
gain by its continuance. To attempt 
to dragoon earnest Socialists into vot- 
ing Tory was a folly that has reacted 
like a boomerang. Both Peterborough 
and Skipton were revolts which prove 
that whatever the leaders may desire 
Labour’s rank and file cherish their 
independence. 

Moreover, hardly anybody to-day 
expects that the Truce can operate 
until or at the general election. Arthur 
Woodburn, M.P., a sound Coalition 
man, recently wrote: 

“When the election comes, I am 
satisfied that the fight will be on Party 
lines, whatever the refinement of State 
policy might desire. It is the right of 
the people to have a say in who is to 
govern them.” 

Labour, too, is preparing. At least 
we believe so: it may be still only ‘“‘en- 
quiring.” But one seems to hear if 
faintly a faint-hearted jingle of armour 
behind the ramparts. Or do we deceive 
ourselves? 

Anyway, even the Unions are coming 
out. Some Trade Union chiefs have 
.spoken impatiently, and now in the 
“Railway Service Journal,” official 
organ of the R.C.A., we read: 

“So the first shots are fired in a poli- 
tical conflict, which, as yet, is screened 
by the electoral truce; but once that 
conflict breaks it looks like superseding 
anything in recent political history. 
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“The post-war Tory cry is going to 
be ‘Away with controls and back to 
liberty! The war is over. Back to 
peace and freedom!’ 

“It sounds good. Thousands may 
fall for it if Labour hesitates to strike 
first and strike hard. Electoral truce 
or no, a Labour campaign on _ these 
lines seems to be called for,” 

But when the campaign starts don’t 
we hit the heads of our brothers in 
the Truce? . And isn’t the logical con- 
clusion that if we differ the electorate 
has the right to decide? Our machine 
rusts: and when they get the chance 
the units burnish up their armour to 
fight us—as in the two above-men- 
tioned incidents and several others. 
Suicidal, isn’t it? 


N.B.—In the last war the Truce was 
formally denounced by the Labour 
Party Conference in June, 1918 — five 
months before the Armistice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Next Election 


Some friends have shown me your 
leader in the January number. You 
are somewhat untair to me. For you 
give your views on some local comrade’s 
views in a local paper, upon the view 
which I expressed three months ago in 
an article in the “Observer.” The sub- 
stance of my argument, “suffers a sea 
change .into something rich and 
strange,” in thus being passed along. 

I am a strong advocate of Labour 
fighting the next election as an inde- 
pendent party on a full Socialist pro- 
gramme. We must go all out for a 
majority in Parliament to carry out 
its mandate. None of our leaders 
must be allowed—to quote a recent 
cynic—“to try and snatch defeat from 
\the jaws of victory.” 

It would be a mistake, however, not 
to realise that the Prime Minister will 
have a big influence on the forth- 
coming general Election. In my 
“Observer” article, I stated that the 
prospects of the continuance of a 
coalition after the election would 
depend to some extent on the attitude 
the Prime Minister took in the election. 
Obviously if he fought the election 
—which he most likely will do—as 
leader of the Conservative Party, a 
coalition would be much less likely 
afterwards than if he stood on one side. 
I pointed out that the Prime Minister 
would have strong temptations to try 
and get a continuance of the coalition 
government, because in such a coali- 
tion, he can play off one party against 
another, and do much what he likes. 
Whereas, should he be returned as 
leader of a purely Conservative govern- 
ment, he was likely to be the prisoner 
of the die-hards. 

All this is reasonable political com- 
ment. I have yet to learn, however, 


your Party ha 
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mber of Parties have already replied. , 
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D.L.P. at once. 
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that examination of the possible moves 
of your political opponents means that 
you should necessarliy fit into them, 1 
reiterate that it is my view that Labour 
should fight the election as an inde- 
pendent party seeking an independent 
majority to carry out its full pro- 
gramme, and think that it should not 
allow itself to be diverted from this 
effort by the possibility or chances of 
a coalition after the election.—Yours 
sincerely, Joun PARKER, 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


[Mr. John Parker’s many friends in the coun- 
try will be extremely glad to read the above 
forthright statement. The report, from which 
we quoted, distinctly attributed to Mr. Parker 
personally the proposal which we challenged. 
Our hope that Mr. Parker had been mis- 
reported or misunderstood has been fulfilled.— 
Bay lo 


The Electoral Truce 


To The Editor. 

May I add a word or two to your 
telling article in this month’s “Labour 
Organiser” about the next General 
Election? 

I am firmly convinced that the 
National Executive, out of its loyalty 
to the Electoral Truce, are unwittingly 
doing a dis-service to the Movement 
and to the country. It is not, and really 
cannot be, understood by the ordinary 
person, who clearly sees that the 
position is being exploited by the 
Tories. This might be construed as a 
good thing, but unfortunately, it breeds 
a lack of confidence in the Party 
leaders—the instance you give is perti- 
nent, which is bound to have (and is 
having) a damaging effect on the 
fortunes of the Party. I have reason 
to know that this is particularly so 
among the members of the Forces, who 
already see themselves being “dished” 
as their fathers (and others) were after 
1918. A clear-cut national campaign is 
essential now.—Yours sincerely, 

Hersert H. ELVIN. 

Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Don’t be late. And if 
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38. 6d. per year, post free 


CoMBINED SUBSCRIPTION (above inclusive): 25s. per year, post free 
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TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUAR 
LONDON. S.W.I : 
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